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Asian Population Roundup 


Asia, excluding the USSR, con- 
tains more than half of the world’s 
population, but only about one- 
fifth of its land area. No one knows 
exactly how many people live there, 
but the United Nations estimates 
the population at 1.3 billion, on 
the basis of 500 million in China. 

Only in Israel, Japan, Ceylon 
and Malaya are vital statistics rea- 
sonably accurate. Even estimates 
of total population for some of the 
other countries are subject to a 
wide margin of error. Taking 
China’s recent experience as an ex- 
ample, if census data were com- 
plete for all Asia, population totals 
for the world and for many Asian 
countries would have to be revised 
substantially. 


China’s population has been es- 
timated at between 430 and 480 
million. The Chinese Communists 
conducted what probably is the 
first reasonably complete census 
last June. This did not include 
Formosa and other Chinese nation- 
als abroad. Radio Peiping recent- 
ly reported the census total of 583 
million people. 

Traditionally, Asia’s population 
is predominantly rural. This is 
still true even though urbaniza- 
tion has been increasing there as it 
has in other areas of the world in 
recent years. 


As in other agrarian regions, 
high birth and death rates persist 
in Asia. The United Nations has 
estimated birth rates for the major 
portion of the continent to be about 
40-45* and death rates 25-35. Life 
expectancy at birth — about 30 
years or even less in some coun- 
tries — is scarcely half that of the 
industrial nations of Europe and 
America. 

Japan is an industrialized coun- 
try within Asia. Her birth and 
death rates are similar to those of 
the industrialized west rather than 
the agrarian east. Im 1954 her birth 
rate was below 20, her death rate 
below 9. These are the lowest levels 
of fertility and mortality ever 
achieved by any Asian nation. 

In the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, population is predominantly 
young. Two persons in every five 
are under 15 years; over half (55 
percent) are 15-59 years; and only 
one in twenty is 60 years or over. 
Thus, Asia’s high birth rate creates 
a heavy load of dependents per 
adult.? 


ASIA IN RELATION TO WORLD 
DEMOGRAPHY 
Demographers recognize a num- 
ber of different patterns of popula- 
tion growth. In its recent work, the 
*Birth rates, death rates and rates of natu- 


ral increase are in terms of 1,000 of the popu- 
lation per year. 
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Secretariat of the United Nations 
outlined five types. 

In the first type, both birth and 
death rates are high. Population 
changes are irregular; increases in 
good years are often wiped out by 
famines and epidemics. This pat- 
tern was universal prior to the 17th 
century. Today it persists only in 
parts of Equatorial Africa and iso- 
lated areas elsewhere. Even in 
Equatorial Africa there are in- 
creasing evidences of persistent 
downward movements of mortality. 

The second type is marked by 
high birth rates and by high death 
rates just beginning to decline. 
Population growth is still moderate 
but a potential for rapid growth 
exists. Today growth in most Asian 
countries—and this means growth 
among a large proportion of the 
world’s population—is of this type. 

The third type is also character- 
ized by high birth rates which still 
show no tendency to decline, and 
by death rates fairly well under 
control. Population growth is very 
rapid. Central America, tropical 
South America, the Antilles, and 
such Asian countries as Ceylon, 
Malaya and Formosa, are current- 
ly in this transition. 

In the fourth type, birth rates 
are declining and death rates are 
low. The rate of population growth 
is slowing down. A diverse group 
of countries is to be found in this 
type: USSR, Yugoslavia, Canada, 
Argentina, Chile, Japan, and Is- 
rael, Within some of these coun- 
tries, growth rates differ among 
groups: in Canada, the French- 
Canadians compared with Anglo- 
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Canadians; in Israel, the Oriental 


Jews compared with the European 
Jews; in all nations, the rural com- 
pared with the urban. 

The fifth type of the demograph- 
ic transition is marked by birth 
rates which have declined substan- 
tially and low death rates. The 
rate of population growth is mod- 





TaBLe I: POPULATION STATISTICS 
FoR ASIA? 
Total 
Population 
Area Year (thousands) 
Far East: 
Afghanistan 1951* 12,000 
Bhutan 1953* 300 
Burma 1954* 19,242 
Cambodia 1953* 3,860 
Ceylon 1954 8,315 
China 1954 580,000 
India 1953 372,000 
Indonesia 1952* 78,163 
Japan 1954 88,000 
Korea 1949* 29,291 
Laos 1953* 1,260 
Malaya 1953 5,815 
Mongolia 1953* 910,000 
Nepal 1953* 7,000 
Pakistan 1951* 75,842 
Philippines 1954 21,040 
Taiwan 1953* 8,4381 
Thailand 1954* 19,925 
Vietnam 1951* 25,000 
Near East: 
Aden 1953* 650 
Tran 1954* 20,351 
Traq 1952* 4,882 
Israel 1954 1,685 
Jordan 1953* 1,360 
Lebanon 1953* 1,353 
Omen 1953* 550 
Saudi-Arabia 1952* 7,000 
Syria 1953* 3,636 
Turkey 1953 22,461 
Yemen 1949* 4,500 


*Estimate of total population poor. 
1Excludes foreigners. 
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erate and varies considerably with 
socio-economic factors. To illus- 
trate, the depression of the 1930’s 
brought a decline in population 
growth while the post-war prosper- 
ity stimulated growth. The United 
States and some countries of north- 
ern and western Europe are of this 
type. If further decline in her 
birth rate puts Japan into this 
type, her growth might stabilize 
soon after 1980.3 

Some demographers recognize a 
sixth type, where the birth rate is 
lower than the death rate and the 
population actually declines. 


MORTALITY DOWN—GROWTH UP 
All Asian countries are in the 
second and third types of demo- 
graphic transition except Japan 
and Israel, so all but those two 
are subject to rapid increases in 
population growth. If modern 
death control measures were ap- 
plied, growth rates would accelerate 
unless the high birth rates were 
also brought under control. 
Simple public health methods of 
malaria control, specifically the use 
of DDT, helped greatly in reduc- 
ing Ceylon’s death rate 38 percent 
in three years: from 20.3 in 1946 
to 12.6 in 1949. An alarming surge 
in population growth has resulted 
that will, if it persists, double Cey- 
lon’s population in only 20 years. 
This attack on the death rate was 
made without any effort to lower 
the birth rate. Since Ceylon now 
imports over half of its current 
food needs,* the alarming implica- 
tions of this sudden accelerated 
population growth are obvious. 
What happened in Ceylon could 
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happen in the other high death rate 
Asian countries where the popula- 
tion base is now far larger than in 
Ceylon: India, China, Pakistan, 
Indonesia and Iran. The Advisory 
Committee on Underdeveloped 
Areas warned the Director for Mu- 
tual Security of this danger in 
these words: 

Yet the stubborn fact, acknowledged 
by all the experts, remains: moderniza- 
tion and better public health bring a 
spurt in total population because of a 
declining death rate unmatched, in the 
early years at least, by a declining birth 
rate. Indications are that the birth rate 
will eventually follow the death rate 
downward—but how long after the eco- 
nomic development job has been taken 
over by the Communists because the ris- 
ing expectations of the people have been 
disappointed ?5 


ASIA’S MAN-LAND RATIO 


Throughout most of Asia, in- 
tensely heavy demands must be 
made upon the land to support the 
teeming millions at quite inade- 
quate levels. Dividing the total 
number of people by the total 
square miles of land area, the pop- 
ulation density is 77 persons per 
square mile. At first glance this 
may not seem excessive. Europe’s 
population density is 105 persons 
per square mile. Yet practically all 
Asians depend directly on the land 
they till while most Europeans live 
in cities and labor outside of agri- 
culture. 

Unfortunately, much of Asia’s 
extremely varied terrain is not ara- 
ble. The world’s highest mountains 
and some of its large deserts are 
found there. So are vast areas of 
range land with very low carry- 
ing capacity. 
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Figure 1: Percent DIsTRIBUTION OF THE LAND AREA OF THE WoRLD® 
Africa comprises about one-fifth of the land area of the world yet, as shown 


in Figure 2, 


contains less than one-tenth of the population. 


Europe, including the 


USSR, has about one-fifth of the land area and one-quarter of the people. 


Some of the river bottoms, nota- 
bly the Yangtze, the Mekong, the 
Ganges and the Indus, contain 
land as fertile as is to be found 
anywhere in the world, and these 
areas loom large in geographic 
comparisons. The Ganges Plain is 
as large as all of Germany, yet it 
carries a tremendous load: 832 
persons per square mile in the low- 
er plain; 681 in the upper plain. 
In China, over 4,000 people have 


been reported as living on a square 
mile of ploughed land. That is the 
equivalent of seven persons per 
acre." 


In India’s bread basket, more 
than one person per acre lives on 
the land. This compares with one 
person per 14 acres in Iowa. 

The per capita productivity of 
agricultural workers is far higher 
in the United States than in Asia, e 
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Fieurg 2: Pescent DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF THE WoRLp® 
Asia, with only one-fifth of the land area of the world, contains more than half 


of the population. 


It is also the area of potential rapid population growth. For 


other graphics showing Asia’s relation to the world, see charts on pages 6-7 in the 
January 1954 issue of the Bulletin, ‘‘World Population Round-Up.’’ 


though on the good land Asian per 
acre production is much greater. 
In Asia considerable areas of 
land could be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion. But there are no large areas 
easily brought under cultivation. 
In terms of the average amount of 
land in crops per person, Asia’s 
position is much less favorable 
than that of other areas of the 
world. According to a_ recent 
United Nations’ report, it has 


been estimated that in southern 
and eastern Asia there is only one- 
half to eight-tenths of an acre per 
person, compared with four acres 
in the United States, Canada, New 
Zealand and Australia, and two 
acres in the USSR.® 


HUNGER IS ENDEMIC 
Famine, long endemic in Asia, 
has been virtually eliminated in re- 
cent years. Hunger is still prev- 
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alent. In India, the year 1921 is 
sometimes referred to as the ‘‘ Great 
Divide.’’ Since then there have 
been no major famines, The three 
million victims of the localized 
Senegal famine in 1943 amounted 
to less than the natural increase of 
the sub-continent for some eight 
months, 

Nevertheless, population has been 
outrunning food supplies at an ac- 
celerating rate for the last quarter 
century : 

. 1921 is the ‘Great Divide’. Our 
pattern of growth subsequent to that 
year is entirely unlike the pattern of 
growth before that year. ... The growth 
of population had been checked by famine 
and pestilence repeatedly before 1921. 
Except for one tragic exception, popula- 
tion grew unchecked after 1921... be- 
fore 1921, cultivation had more than 
kept pace with the growth of population; 
after 1921, cultivation was lagging far 
behind while the population total was 
forging ahead . . . [productivity of culti- 
vation per capita] had been stationary or 
moving up before 1921; after 1921, it 
was falling steeply. 

Calorie content is not a complete 
measure of the adequacy of diet, 
but it is the best available yard- 
stick of the average adequacy of 
food supplies in different nations. 
Because of differences in climate, 
physique, physical activity and 
other variables, the basic needs are 
not the same for all nations. The 
United Nations nutrition surveys 
therefore take into account en- 
vironmental temperature, body 
weight, and distribution of the 
population by age and sex. This 


accounts for the difference in esti- 
mated requirements reported in 
the accompanying table. 
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Many if not most Asians have a 
low caloric diet and this is usually 
associated with serious deficiencies 
of proteins, vitamins and/or min- 
erals. In India, Indo-China and 
Indonesia, there are large areas of 
endemic Kwashiorkor, a disease of 
children caused by lack of protein 
that produces an alarming syn- 


TABLE II: CaLoric SUPPLIES MEASURED 
AGAINST REQUIREMENTS!! 


(Calories per person per day) 








Pm, 
2, gE, 
r=] gk@ EES 
20 SEE OEEEE 
Region and country 2 Bere G~et& 
Far East 
Ceylon 1,970 2,270 —13.2 
India 1,700 2,250 —24.4 
Japan 2,100 2,330 — 9.9 
Philippines 1,960 2,230 —12.1 
Middle East 
Cyprus 2,470 2,510 — 1.6 
Egypt 2,290 2,390 — 4.2 
Turkey 2,480 2,440 + 1.6 
Africa 
French North 
Africa 1,920 2,430 —20.9 
Mauritius 2,230 2,410 — 7.5 
Union of South 
Africa 2,520 2400 + 5.0 
Latin America 
Argentina 3,190 2,600 +22.7 
3razil 2,340 2,450 — 4.5 
Chile 2,360 2,640 —10.6 
Mexico 2,050 2,490 —17.6 
Uruguay 2,580 2,570 + 0.4 
Europe 
Denmark 3,160 2,750 +14.9 
France 2,770 2,550 + 8.6 
Greece 2,510 2,390 + 5.0 
Italy 2,340 2,440 — 4.1 
Norway $,140 2,850 -+10.2 
United 
Kingdom 3,100 2,650 ++16.9 
Northern America and Oceania 
Australia 3,160 2,620 +20.6 
United States 
of America 3,130 2,640 +418.5 
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Barone of symptoms often terminat- 
ing fatally.!* 

During 1954, excellent crops in 
large areas of Asia somewhat al- 
layed the acute food shortage of 
a few years ago. But this improve- 
ment poses another serious prob- 
lem. Those predominantly youth- 
ful Asian populations have a huge 
potential for rapid population 
growth. In all of the countries 
having high birth and death rates, 
any improvement in health, nutri- 
tion or sanitation stimulates a de- 
cline in the death rate. During the 
periods when food is relatively 
abundant, population growth usu- 
ally accelerates. This growth po- 
tential gravely prejudices any 
permanent prospect for improve- 
ment in living levels and lies omi- 

nously athwart any easy solution 
@.: Asia’s population dilemma. 


ILLITERACY IS AGE-OLD 
PROBLEM 

Asia’s high rate of illiteracy is 
still another hurdle which stands 
in the way of solution to many of 
its problems. About half of the 
world’s population over ten years 
of age is illiterate. Asia and Africa 
have the largest proportions illiter- 
ate: 65-75 percent and 75-85 per- 





TABLE III: CHILDREN AGED 5-14 YEARS 
By Argal3 

Number 
Area (Millions) 
WORLD 500-550 
Africa 43-46 
America, North 39-41 
America, South 27-29 


Asia (excl. Cont. China & USSR) 170-185 


Continental China 100-120 

Europe (excl. USSR) 70-73 

Oceania 2.4-2.6 
42-50 


@™ 
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cent, respectively. Indonesia has 
the highest illiteracy rate within 
Asia, 92 percent. India’s rate is 
80 percent, 

Of Pakistan’s total population, 
86 percent is reported to be illiter- 
ate. On the other hand, only 42 
percent of all Ceylonese five years 
and over are illiterate. Most Japa- 
nese are literate and most attend 
school beyond elementary levels. 

In contrast with Asia, only 5-10 
percent of all Europeans ten years 
of age and over are illiterate. 
Oceania and North America follow 
closely with estimates of 10-15 per- 
cent. 

The magnitude of Asia’s educa- 
tion problem is emphasized by the 
number of school-age children (5- 
14 years) in the different regions 
of the world. 

A great deal of variation exists 
between Asian countries regarding 
present school enrollment. The 
highest enrollment ratio (ratio of 
pupils enrolled at primary and sec- 
ondary levels to population 5-14 
years old inclusive, multiplied by 
100) in Asia is in Japan with 101. 
This compares with 113 for the 
United States. Burma with 15 and 
India with 27 have the lowest 
known enrollment ratios. Turkey 
has 33 and Israel has 82. 


OTHER FACTORS AFFECT 
ASIA’S GROWTH 
A recent United Nations’ report 
lists the major factors affecting 
demographic and economic change 
in the underdeveloped agrarian 
countries as: birth and death rates; 
ratio of population to land; shifts 
in rural-urban living; the rate at 
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which capital formation may take 
place; outlook for an effective at- 
tack on illiteracy; and the extent 
to which emigration may serve as 
a safety valve. 

Three of these factors — vital 
rates, man-land ratio, illiteracy — 
have already been explored in some 
detail. Unfortunately, space limi- 
tation permits only brief mention 
of others here, but many of them 
will be more fully discussed in 
forthcoming issues. 

Urbanization, accompanied by 
industrialization, has been advo- 
cated by many as a solution to 
Asia’s population dilemma. A con- 
siderable shift to cities can be ex- 
pected to continue, but the trend 
will be slow. Jobs must be created, 
and workers must be trained to fill 
them. This takes time and large 
amounts of capital. In the west, 
urbanization and industralization 
do not greatly depress the birth 
rate until the levels of living for 
workers rise considerably. It re- 
mains to be seen whether indus- 
trialization and urbanization will 
have the same effect on the birth 
rates of other Asian countries as 
they have had in Japan. 

Capital formation creates a very 
difficult problem for agrarian coun- 
tries. During the various stages of 
transition to an industrial econ- 
omy, large capital outlays are re- 
quired. Some of this capital may 
be obtained from abroad. But 
there are weighty economic rea- 
sons why most of it must be ‘‘home- 
grown’’ capital. 

A country like India today can 
set aside hardly more than five 
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percent of the gross national prod. 


uct for creating new industrial 
plants and improving those which 
already exist. If population growth 
could be stabilized, some improve- 
ment in the general welfare could 
result. But improvement in living 
conditions or in public health 
could quickly lower the death rate 
without also directly affecting the 
birth rate. The resulting accelera- 
tion in population growth could 
swamp any gains resulting from in- 
creased production. This predica- 
ment is reminiscent of the Red 
Queen in Through the Looking 
Glass, who had to run as fast as 
she could to stay in the same place. 


Emigration as a means of reliev- 
ing population pressure in the 
Asian context can scarcely be more 
than a psychological safety-valve. 
There are no large areas of un- 
occupied land anywhere on earth 
comparable to those available dur- 
ing Europe’s population speed-up 
in the nineteenth century. The 
countries which still contain rela- 
tively empty spaces are not in- 
clined to open their doors to un- 
limited immigratien. 

The mass migrations from Eu- 
rope during the nineteenth century 
involved the movement of hardly 
more than a million persons a year. 
To hold growth in check by emi- 
gration in India today, some five 
million would have to be moved 
each year. Many times that num- 
ber would have to be moved to 
syphon off the excess population of 
all Asia. Only when natural in- 
erease is checked by low birth and 


death rates does emigration relieve 
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* population pressure materially. 


Two cogent sentences from the 
United Nations’ report might be 
used to sum up the population 
dilemma of Asia: ‘‘For the under- 
developed countries in general, 
and particularly for the larger and 
more populous ones, it is almost 
inevitable that the shifting bal- 
ance of births and deaths will con- 
tinue in the future to be the major 
determinant of population trends. 
This being so, economic develop- 
ment within the under-developed 
countries themselves must be made 
to over-balance the natural growth 
of population, if the better stand- 
ards of life desired for the future 
are to become a reality.’’ [Italics 
ours] .4 

INDIA’S SOUL-SEARCHING 
REFLECTS ASIA’S DILEMMA 

Will the solution to the world’s 
population dilemma come out of 
Asia where the problem is now so 
acute? That question can be an- 
swered only with time. The climate 
of thought regarding the slowing 
down of population growth seems 
much more favorable there than in 
the west, if statements by govern- 
ment officials can be taken as an 
accurate indicator. 

Japan, with her back literally to 
a wall of starvation at the close of 
the war, reduced her birth rate 
from 34.3 in 1947 to under 20, 
mainly by abortion, legalized in 
1949. Harsh as the method is, the 
objective accomplished involves less 
suffering than widespread famine. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to 
popularize less drastic measures of 
control. 


ee But it will take at least a gen- 
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eration for a falling birth rate to 
really put the brakes on population 
increase in a country like Japan, 
whose relatively young population 
has a very high fertility potential. 

In India, the government has 
formally admitted to the need for 
population control, but no large- 
scale direct action programs have 
been undertaken. Studies of the 
attitudes of village populations and 
experiments in the rhythm method 
of contraception were started four 
years ago.’®. In recent years India 
has engaged in much demographie 
soul-searching. Her first Five Year 
Plan, adopted in 1952, fully recog- 
nized that population growth will 
play a decisive role in India’s fu- 
ture economic development.'® 

More recently, a remarkable re- 
port by Registrar General R. A. 
Gopalaswami, based on India’s 
1951 census, analyzed India’s dem- 
ographic prospects. He estimates 
that by the year 1969, India’s pop- 
ulation will grow to 450 million, if 
current growth rates continue and 
the economic and agricultural tar- 
gets set up in the Five Year Plan 
are realized. [Italics author’s] : 

Our appraisal of the possibilities of 
development of agricultural productivity 
has led us to the conclusion that it might 
be possible to achieve an overall increase 
of agricultural productivity by about 
one-third of its present level—and this 
would correspond to the needs of a total 
population strength of 450 million. This 
may be reached sometime round about 
1969. That would give us a maximum 
of about 15 years for planned measures 
to limit births, to become effective and 
yield results. It is not a very long period 
for such a large enterprise; but it can- 
not also be said to be far too short. Let 
us then define our general aim to be: 
so to limit the number of births that 
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they do not materially exceed the number 
of deaths and thus achieve a substantially 
stationary population before our number 
exceeds 450 million. That would be the 
first step towards a crystallisation of 
ideas on target and priorities.17 

The target of birth reduction 
calculated to bring a balance be- 
fore the 450 million point is de- 
fined by Mr. Gopalaswami in terms 
of ‘‘improvident maternity”’: 

. The birth rate is something for 
which responsibility can be fastened on 
no one. But the number of births which 
occur to a married couple are, ex hy- 
pothesi, controllable by them. It is possi- 
ble to specify a maximum number of 
child-births which every married couple 
ean have without creating a national 
problem regarding the future of their 
offspring. There are reasons to believe 
that this is possible; and that the num- 
ber is three. Let us, therefore, define 
‘improvident maternity’ as a child-birth 
occurring to a mother who has already 
given birth to three or more children, of 
whom at least one is alive. Let us also 
define the ‘incidence of improvident ma- 
ternity’ as the figure obtained by ex- 
pressing the number of births of this na- 
ture as a percentage of all births oc- 
curring in any particular area during 
any particular period of time. A rela- 
tively simple calculation shows that if we 
can put an end to improvident maternity 
as thus defined, or at any rate reduce its 
incidence drastically, the excess of births 
over deaths will be reduced to negligible 
numbers and a substantially stationary 
population achieved... . 

It has been estimated that the inci- 
dence of improvident maternity is, at 
present, somewhere between 40 per cent 
and 45 per cent in our country. Out of 
every 40 births which occur among every 
1,000 people in the course of one year, 
17 births are of this nature. Suppose we 
succeed in inducing the people to avoid 
such births. Our national birth rate would 
then fall from 40 to 23. Our national 
death rate is at present 27. Out of the 
27 deaths which occur among 1,000 peo- 
ple in the course of one year there are 
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11 children under 5 years of age, of 
whom 7 are infants who have not com- 
pleted one year of age. A reduction in 
the number of births from 40 to 23 is 
likely, therefore, to be followed by a re- 
duction of these 11 deaths to 6. In other 
words, avoidance of improvident mater- 
nity will not only reduce the national 
birth rate from 40 to 23 but it will also 
reduce the national death rate from 27 
to 22 at the same time... .18 

The motive force which is ex- 
pected to reduce improvident ma- 
ternity is a change in the attitudes 
and mores of the people: 

. .. The task before the nation is first 
of all to bring about such a change in 
the climate of public opinion that every 
married couple will accept it as their 
duty (to themselves, to their family, and 
to that larger family—the nation) that 
they should avoid improvident maternity. 
The occurrence of improvident maternity 
should evoke social disapproval, as any 
other form of anti-social self-indulgence. 
This is necessary; but not enough. There 
should be standing arrangements for en- 
suring that advice is given to every mar- 
ried couple on the various ways open to 
them for discharging this duty and to 
make available the necessary facilities. 
In order to regulate the scale and tempo 
of planned measures designed to achieve 
this purpose, the following target should 
be fixed: The incidence of improvident 
maternity should be reduced from its 
present level of over 40 per cent to un- 
der 5 per cent within 15 years. 

* * * 

Let us suppose that the target for re- 
duction of improvident maternity is ac- 
cepted; and consider how to set about 
the task of attaining it. 

To begin with, we should be careful 
not to rush into the streets with trumpets 
and drums in order to preach the new 
faith and count the converts. There will 


be need for something of that kind—but 
in due time. The first phase of the pro- 
gramme of measures must be devoted to 
thorough preparation. Out of the total 
of 15 years which are available to us for 
the attainment of the target, the first 
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phase would need at least three years 
@::: the word ‘‘GO’’. It may take as 
long as five years. The preparation should 
consist of two sets of measures, of which 
one may be described as the creation of 
organisation and the other as the stand- 
ardisation of technique. Both are equally 
important; they should proceed, side by 
side.19 


Mr. Gopalaswami’s definition of 
‘‘improvident maternity’? seems 
too harsh to be realistic. The offi- 
cial view of the Indian government 
as outlined in the Five Year Plan 
states that ‘‘ population control can 
be achieved only by the reduction 
of the birth rate to the extent nec- 
essary to stabilize the population 
at a level consistent with the re- 
quirements of national economy.”’ 

The Plan provided for field ex- 
periments on different methods of 
fertility control, ‘‘for the purpose 
of determining their suitability, 
Qiceratiity and_effectiveness.’’ 

Only the rhythm method has been 
tried so far, but these experiments 
have not been successful, and only 
recently have been abandoned. 

ASIA’S NEED: DEMOGRAPHIC 

SELF-HELP 

What are the prospects that In- 
dia will solve her problem before 
a demographic point of no return 
is reached ¢ 

It is not realistic to take too op- 
timistic a view, for that means ig- 
noring the enormity of the difficul- 
ties that India now faces. Her 
problems are in some ways typi- 
eal of Asia. Can she solve them 
alone? If not, how can the many 
skills that are now needed be pro- 
vided in a way that will help rather 
than hinder? 

Asia’s population problem has 
@" vast social, political, and 
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moral ramifications, that it would 
be presumptuous to suggest a solu- 
tion. One thing can be said, how- 
ever: the impulse to find a solution 
cannot be imposed from the out- 
side. The initiative must come from 
within Asia. The real contribution 
on the part of others might be 
development of a climate of under- 
standing and knowledge. 

Lest Asia’s formidable obstacles 
invite despair, it is well to remem- 
ber that demographic history re- 
cords several instances in which re- 
productive mores have been altered 
to bring birth rates into balance 
with declining death rates. In both 
England and the United States, the 
birth rate began to decline long be- 
fore mass-produced contraceptives 
were generally available. At that 
time, dissemination of contracep- 
tive information and supplies was 
banned by law. 

In Ireland where contraceptives 
have never been widely used the 
brakes were put on a dangerously 
high fertility early in the nine- 
teenth century. This was done by 
shifting from a pattern of early 
marriages to late marriages. This 
expedient was so effective that Ire- 
land’s birth rate was one of the 
lowest in Europe for several gener- 
ations. This, coupled with heavy 
emigration, cut Ireland’s popula- 
tion from over eight million in 
1840-41 to only about 4.3 million 
in 1950.?° 

These instances suggest that 
where the will exists and is sup- 
ported by public opinion, effective 
ways will be found to bring births 
and deaths into balance. 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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We regret that credit was not given to Mona Carter of the 1954 Summer Workshop 
upon whose report the December 1954 issue of the Bulletin, ‘‘The North American 
Hutterites: A Study in Human Multiplication,’’ was based.—Ed. 
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As Others See It 


IS PATIENCE ENOUGH? 


Mr. James Reston, ‘‘ Eisenhower on the ‘Courage to be Patient’ ’’, The New York 
Times, December 5, 1954. Reprinted in full with permission: 


President Eisenhower asked the nation 
this week ‘‘to have the courage to be 
patient’’ in the present world crisis. He 
made clear once more that he prefers 
stalemate to war, and that his policy is 
designed to buy time, but he has not 
made clear what he proposes to do with 
the time he has bought. 


This is now the central question of 
world polities. The cold war will be won 
in the long run by the side that uses 
time more effectively, but time is not be- 
ing used as effectively here as it might. 
It is being squandered in a nasty row 
over the best way to oppose the Com- 
munists instead of in making haste to 
oppose them effectively on all fronts. 

One or two illustrations will clarify the 

point. The McCarthy special session 
@::: twenty-two days, from Nov. 8 to 

Dee. 3. In this period the population 
of the world increased at the rate of 
about 93,000 persons a day, or a total 
of 2,046,000. 

Despite all the Point Four programs, 
the investments, the technical assistance 
and the world-wide improvements in 
sanitation and transportation, this prob- 
lem of human fertility is driving down 
the standard of living and tipping the 
balance toward the Communists in Asia. 

The Administration is beginning to 
concentrate on this menace of human 
misery. It is thinking about a new for- 
eign economic aid policy, about new in- 
vestments, about new technical assist- 
ance programs, but it is not mobilizing 
its brain-power to devise really imagina- 
tive schemes to deal with such vast prob- 
lems as the hunger and illiteracy of half 
the population of the world. 

Virtually the whole population of Asia 
is protein-starved and illiterate, yet in 
this single American community the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington has 

developed one thing and collaborated on 
Q 10: which illustrate the possibilities 


of a scientific attack upon the human 
problems of the cold war. 

One of these is the chemical biological 
production of algas—a group of water 
plants rich in protein—which can be de- 
veloped with tremendous speed and 
promises a vast new source of human 
food. The other is a photo-composing 
machine which can compose the Chinese, 
Indian and other Asian languages al- 
most as rapidly as it does English and 
provides a simple and cheap method of 
printing in the illiterate regions of the 
world. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, the president of 
the Carnegie Institution here, himself 
one of the great scientists and philos- 
ophers of the cold war, tells this reporter 
that it is already possible to produce 
algae that are 50 percent dry weight in 
protein. He adds that a production of 
thirty tons per acre per year has already 
been attained in the small experimental 
pilot plant, and he believes that, by 
careful study and selection of particular 
strains of algae, it is possible to increase 
this production to 100 tons per acre per 
year. 

Experiments have already been made 
with these algae in Japan, where it has 
been proved that they are acceptable to 
the Japanese in certain forms as food. 
The production cost, Dr. Bush said, has 
been estimated at 20 cents per pound in 
the United States, which is probably too 
high. On the other hand, it has been esti- 
mated that the same production could be 
carried on in Japan at 6 cents per pound. 

The possibilities of a simpler and 
cheaper method of printing the complex 
Asian languages are obvious. In India 
today illiteracy stiil stands at 90 per 
cent, and though birth-control informa- 
tion is now being spread more widely in 
that subcontinent, India’s population is 
still increasing by 5,000,000 a year. 
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One of the major problems in Wash- 
ington is that the minds and energies of 
our best people have been diverted from 
positive enterprises such as these into 
negative and divisive quarrels. Another 
is that, despite the vast and necessary 
drain on our scientific manpower for the 
production of more effective atomic and 
guided weapons, very little has been done 
to concentrate the scientists in other 
fields on this other important aspect of 
the cold war. 

Traditional methods have been used, to 
be sure. Experts in agriculture, sanita- 
tion and manufacturing have been sent 
to Asia and more will go if the Admin- 
istration ever gets its Point Five Plans 
approved by the Congress. 

The problem, however, is almost too 
big for a single nation and for tradition- 
al methods. Imaginative and radical 
methods are needed to deal with such 
radical problems. The population total is 
outdistancing the progress in India, and 
it can be dealt with only if the free 
world gets together with Asia on scientific 
and educational solutions. 

Moreover, the political atmosphere in 
Washington is ripe for change. Old al- 
legiances and prejudices have been brok- 
en. A new Congress has been elected, and 
though the Government is divided, the 
President has at his command a bipart- 
isan majority in both houses if he comes 
up with a bold new program of his own. 

Washington has ‘‘the courage to be 
patient’’ all right, but it doesn’t yet 
know what it is being asked to be patient 
for. 

AN ASIAN VIEW 
Mr. M. R. Masani, ‘‘India: Do’s and 

Don’ts for Americans,’’ Foreign Af- 

fairs, April 1952. Excerpts reprinted 

with permission: 
IV 

The question of help for underdevel- 
oped countries is one which requires par- 
ticular tact and understanding. What 
people in such lands want is to be helped 
to help themselves. If a friend of the 
United States were permitted to offer 
advice, he would say: ‘*Do not let those 
who must have aid wait to beg for it; 
yet do not be provoked by ungracious- 


ness.’’ India, like other underdeveloped 
countries, has urgent and vital need for 
international economic aid. The basic 
problem is that the population is large 
and growing, yet production is low and 
stagnant. The average annual per capita 
income is Rs. 256, or $54, and popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of about 
4,000,000 a year. Obviously there can be 
little margin for the saving and invest- 
ment needed to modernize techniques and 
tools and increase production—in other 
words, to raise the terribly low living 
standards that prevail. Indeed, one is 
driven to entertain the hypothesis that 
the Indian Union and the other new 
states like Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia 
and Israel, have been born a bit too late 
in history. They have secured the trap- 
pings of national sovereignty just at the 
moment when the attributes of sover- 
eignty have shrunk and the nation-state 
seems on its way out. Distant countries 
have become near neighbors; economic 
and political cooperation are needed as 
never before. There is no longer a solu 
tion for national problems within th ) 
four corners of isolationism and national 
self-sufficiency, whether for the United 
States or for India. 


Unfortunately, an ambivalent attitude 
toward the acceptance of economic aid 
from abroad has been common among in- 
fluential and vocal sections of public 
opinion in India. There is on the one 
hand an awareness of India’s needs, and 
a desire for assistance; but alongside of 
this there are reluctance and suspicion, 
springing from the fear that acceptance 
of such aid on a large scale may mean 
the loss of newly-found freedom. Thus, 
the same journal that one day publishes 
an editorial entitled ‘‘The Officious Sa- 
maritan’’ will, a few days later—with- 
out any feeling of inconsistency—com- 
plain bitterly about concentration of aid 
in Western Europe and the neglect of 
the undeveloped countries of Asia. In- 
dian thinking on this subject has ad- 
vanced noticeably in recent months; the 
draft outline of a Five Year Plan pub- 
lished by the Planning Commission of the 
Government of India is important evi 
dence of the advent of a more vosit va 
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Dr = rece All the same, it is difficult to 


disagree with Professor D. T. Lakda- 
wala, of the University of Bombay, when 
he writes in his book, ‘‘ International 
Aspects of Indian Economic Develop- 
ment’’: ‘*To get foreign aid on the re- 
quired scale, our attitude to foreign capi- 
tal, direct and indirect, has to undergo a 
drastie change. There is some evidence 
of such a change, but the change needs 
to be carried much further.’’ 

Wisdom would seem to lie in recogniz- 
ing the need of the common people for 
aid, and ignoring the false pride of a 
few that may be wounded. An Indian 
journal, which has attained a degree of 
objectivity in regard to our international 
attitudes rare in India, frankly faces 
these psychological difficulties: ‘‘As a 
people wo do not have it in our tradition 
to ask for help even when we may need 
it; we remain tongue-tied when it comes 
to asking a favor; to ask for outside 
hejp.is. contrary. to our conception of na- 
tional dignity.’’ In this context the 
agreement recently reached between the 


@ iver of India and the United 
States in regard to $50,000,000 aid for 


aBonmen in the current year is en- 
ec ing. 


. . . There is a good deal of talk to 
the effect that no strings must ever be 
attached to foreign aid. It is loose talk, 
for the interests of the people call for 
the attaching of some conditions to a 
large grant of funds. Everything de- 
pends, of course, on what the conditions 
are. If they involved interference in In- 
dia’s political or economic objectives, or 
in her foreign policy they would not 
be acceptable. ... A refreshing note 
in this connection was struck by Dr. 
Ram Manohar Lohia, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Socialist Party of 
Tndia, who visited the United States 
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last year. Speaking in Bombay on May 
4, 1951, he said that India may legiti- 
mately be asked: 1, to check increase in 
population; 2, to revise laws and hold- 
ings of land so as to stimulate farmers 
to produce more and to encourage volun- 
tary labor of reconstruction; 3, to culti- 
vate new lands through a food army; 4, 
to develop industries based on the small 
machine; 5, to give an assurance that 
India will not provide military assistance 
to the enemy of the country giving aid. 
None of these conditions could, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lohia, be called interference 
in the internal affairs of India and all 
would further the world-wide fight 
against poverty and war. Without nec- 
essarily agreeing with the criteria sug- 
gested by Dr. Lohia, one can appreciate 
his willingness to realize the need to give 
as well as to take in an international 
relationship of this kind. 

Certainly we must remember, however, 
that filling empty stomachs, while help- 
ful, is not the whole answer to the prob- 
lem of defeating Communism. Czecho- 
slovakia is under a Communist dictator- 
ship today, but not because her people 
were groaning in poverty in the months 
before the February 1948 coup. What- 
ever the causes of Czechoslovakia’s vul- 
nerability, empty minds and souls can 
provide as good a breeding ground for 
Communism as an empty stomach. The 
Communists understand this, and in In- 
dia they are actively waging the civil 
war of ideas which today cleaves the 
world in two. 


Mr. M. R. Masani was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Indian Constituent Assem- 
bly, a member of the Indian Parliament 
(1947-52), mayor of Bombay, and In- 
dian Ambassador to Brazil. He is now 
an executive of Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, India. 
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